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American Forests ——The Background 


One-third of the area of this country is 
forest land—630 million acres—larger than 
France and Germany and Italy and Norway 
and Sweden and Belgium and Holland and 
the British Isles together. 

For generations this land has furnished 
timber, tar, turpentine, rosin. It has been 
used for human recreation, for grazing live 
stock, and has been the only real sanctuary 
for wild life. It has served to control the 
rivers and lessen the floods and has acted 
to prevent the erosion of farm lands. 

Even more important, perhaps, has been 
the social value to the people. This was 
the frontier. In time of economic or social 
stress, or just when he felt like it, a man 
could push west and clear himself a space 
in the forests. 

The story has changed now. Forest lands 
are no longer free for any man to settle. 
Our highly industrialized society needs the 
forest products more than ever before, but 
the earlier waste of our forest larids have 
left us poorer in timber than we have ever 
been. 

Almost seventeen hundred men in CPS 
Forestry camps are working to remedy the 
hundreds of years of waste of our national 
resources. 

It is a tremendous job. It is a long job, 
too, and many of the results may not be 
apparent for years. These, then, are parts 
of the picture of our forests and the prob- 
lem of preserving them: 

The United States in peace time uses 
more than half of the lumber produced in 
the world, annually. 

The United States in peace time uses 
more than half the paper produced in the 
world, annually. This, too, is almost 
entirely a forest product. 

The United States in peace times uses 
over 40 per cent of the world’s annual pro- 
duction of all types of wood—firewood. 
fence posts, telegraph poles, mine supports, 
as well as timber and paper. 

War uses have greatly increased the 
demands for lumber. Men and money that 
would be used to rebuild our forests are 
being used for war. 

It is not unlikely that the demands for 
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Quote 


From the Klamath Falls Herald: 

“Conshies” working on the dangerous 
Plum Valley fire, northeast of town, have 
won the plaudits of forest protective of- 
ficials for the fine job they are doing. They 
may be conscientious objectors to war, but 
they are conscientious workers on the fire 
line. The 95 men brought here from the 
conshie camp at Elkton saved the day, from 
the manpower standpoint, on this stubborn 
fire that could prove disastrous. Fire fight- 
ing officials say the men seemed pleased to 
have a chance to show their mettle on the 
fire line, and their willinggess and effort 
have been a major factor in keeping the 
blaze from spreading into timber. People 
are curious about conscientious objectors. 
Here’s a slant on them that is locally au- 
thoritative and worth knowing. 


“They Float Through the Air—”’ 


“As the plane takes off, the earth seems 
to drop from underneath, and you climb 
until you get a good view of the surround- 
ing country. You step to the door with the 
static line hooked, your heart gives a heavy 
beat, and a grand feeling envelops you as 
you take your place. You jump 
hesitation . . . then a jerk and the silk is 
floating overhead. A sigh of relief, con- 
fidence is gained. You begin looking around 
for the guide lines, turn yourself around 
and find the spot to head for. Here comes 
the ground already! You pull the risers, 
land, roll and are safe again. 

Sixty-eight CPS men are smoke jumpers 
—forest fire fighters who parachute from 
airplanes to the scene of the fire. They are 
stationed in Montana and Idaho and Ore- 
gon, in inacessible forests where it used to 
take days to reach the fires on foot. 

The first parachute fire fighters were 
Forest Service men who set up this method 
in 1939. It has been a successful idea from 


the beginning, “men jump quickly, put out 
fires quickly, and do it all at a Fetanaiaie 
saving to the government.” In 1941 the 
Forest Service figured that fires attacked 
by parachutists cost on the average of $247 
per fire. With the old method of trekking 
across miles of mountains, they estimated 
that the same fires would have cost $3,500 
each. 

CPS Camp 103 was set up under the 
Mennonite Central Committee in May 
1943. The men are volunteers from Friends 
and Brethren camps as well as Mennonite. 
The idea for CPS parachute jumpers came 
largely through the men in the camps. 

The base camp was first at Seeley Lake, 
Montana and here the men went through 
a rigorous training program before they 
were allowed to take their first jumns. 
Calisthenics before breakfast, daily work- 
outs on an obstacle course, crawling through 
culverts, jumping off platforms and good 

(Continued on page 5) 


C.P.S. in the Woods 


Almost exactly one-quarter of all the men 
in Civilian Public Service Camps are work- 
ing under the direction of the United States 
Forest Service under the Department of 
Agriculture. On October 13, 1943 there were 
a total of 1,749 CPS men in the 16 For- 
estry camps, but three of these camps are 
scheduled to ciose by the time this article 
appears. These 16 camps in nine different 
states stretch from northern New Hamp- 
shire to southern California. Possibly the 
best known work of Civilian Public Servic« 
is being done in these camps, and it is 
possible that the greatest disatisfaction with 
the project exists in these camps, too. 

The first Forest Service Camp opened at 
Glendora, Cal., in May 1941. This was 
CPS Camp 2. CPS Camp 1 was opened 
as a Forestry Camp at Manistee, Mich 
about a month later. In August 1941, 
Manistee was shifted to Stronach, Mich.. 
and reestablished as CPS 17. On July 1, 
1942, Stronach was shifted to Wellston, 
Mich., and opened as CPS 42 

In July 1942 there were 19 Forest Service 
Camps and there were the same number 
in Jan. 1943, though several had consoli- 
dated by then and several had been estab- 
lished in the west. Because of the great 

variety of the projects throughout thes 
camps it is impossible to give a completé 
picture of the work that has been accom- 
plished in them. 

Here, then, is a rough survey of the proj- 
ects of a few of the Forestry camps: 


CPS Camp 28, Medaryville, Ind., ad- 
ministered by the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee. 

CPS 28 is working with Forestry Servic« 
and on a game reserve. The camp is in a 
5,000-acre forest in which there is a_tre« 
seedling nursery and a game farm where 
pheasants and quail are raised for propaga 
tion purposes. 

This spring some 550900 trees wer 
shipped to all parts of Indiana. An In- 
diana law requires that strip miners (sur- 
face miners) must replant any trees they 
destroy and the trees grown here are used 
for that purpose. Trees are sent, too, to 
muck farmers who plant them for wind- 
breaks to keep the soil from blowing away, 
according to the Mennonite CPS News 
Letter. 

There are 1,800,000 trees being trans- 
planted at the rate of 100,000 trees a day 
The whole planting scheme is on a mass 
production basis, using equipment built by 
the campers in the blacksmith shop. 

Much of the work on the game farm is 
of a maintenance nature. During the hatch- 
ing season the CPS men operate four largé 
Buckeye incubators each of which holds 
1,200 eggs. When sufficiently mature the 
young pheasants and quail are sent to con- 
servation clubs throughout the state for 
release. One of the men has been working 
with Purdue University banding ducks and 
helping to make a bird census and observa- 
tions. 

Since the emergency farm work provi- 
sion went into effect more than 3,000 man- 
days have been spent raising potatoes and 
onions on neighboring farms. 

CPS Camp 12, Cooperstown, N. Y., ad- 
ministered by the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Before the gas shortage set in half of the 

(Continued on page 4) 
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In the Woods (from page 1) 


men of CPS 12 were working for the New 
York State Department of Conservation 
and half for the U. 8S. Forestry Service. 

The group working for the state were 
doing “forest sanitation”—selective cutting, 
thinning and a heavy planting program of 
pine, Japanese larch and hemlock. They 
worked in the summer on blister rust and 
weevil eradication. Now since the gas 
shortage the entire group is working for 
the Forest Service. 

The Otsego Producers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation was set up with the help of the 
U. S. Forestry Service as one of the first 
lumber producers coops. With planning, it 
is possible for farmers to have a steady 
income from the trees on their land and 
at the same time improve their stands by 
this selective cutting. The coop is con- 
trolled by the farmers under the Rochdale 
principles. The CPS men at Cooperstown 
are all working with the Association now. 

The CPS men have made a forest survey 
of that area, one of the most extensive 
physical surveys ever made. They plotted 
straight lines across the entire area 4 miles 
apart. Following those lines over all types 
of terrain, they stopped every tenth o 
mile and took a complete physical census 
of the quarter-acre plot. 

Having gathered this information by 
timber cruising, they are now compiling 
the statistics on the forestry work in the 
section, as well as timber cruising on the 
private lands of members of the coop to 
select the trees for cutting. 


CPS Camp 32, West Campton, N. H., ad- 
ministered by the Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

The largest single project for Campton 
was timber stand improvement. The next 
most important was selective cutting, then 
came fuel wood production. These three 
projects (which are all the same thing) were 
engaged in during the winter. The other 
month the men built several lookout towers 
on the tops of mountains. They cleared 
trails, built and repaired roads and bridges 
through the National Forests and tore down 
a number of buildings at a nearby recrea- 
tion area. 

One of the Campton projects was a sign 
shop that made signs for all the National 
Forests from Maine to Kentucky. A num- 
ber of rustic type picnic tables were built 
and placed in closed recreation areas. A 
great length of pipe was dug up from 
abandoned CCC camps which was confis- 
cated by the Army. 

Campton was considered fortunate in 
being allowed to conduct a louse experi- 
ment under the supervision of Rockefeller 
Institute and a diet experiment under the 
supervision of the Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory while working on Forestry projects. 
Campton will be closed as a Forestry camp 
on Nov. 1, which some men believe is even 
more fortunate 


CPS Camp 42 Wellston, Mich., admin- 
istered by the Brethren Service Committee. 
Men from Wellston have worked as short 


wave radio operators in fire prevention 
work in the Manistee National Forest. The 
firetowers there are equipped with two-way 
radios as well as tele + acing The fire 
crews and the fire Pe wy use the radios for 
information and instructions, too. 

The CPS men in this camp have worked 
on the maintenance of the telephone lines. 





Quote 


From the 
1943: 


When it comes to the actual 
hs sa work the conscientious objectors 
are doing, officials said, their daily 
job shows that they accomplish twice 
as much as their CCC predecessors 
on the same projects.” 


New York Times, Jan. 7, 











They have built two 100-foot lookout 
towers, one of steel and the other of wood. 
When not engaged in fire suppression, they 
work in the Chittendon nursery, which is 
the largest tree nursery in the world. Here 
they transplant thousands of trees, weed 
and clear the nurseries. 

One crew surveys timber for selective 
cutting and one CPS man, a trained for- 
ester, marks trees for cutting and sale. 

Among their other road building jobs in 
the National Forests the men constructed 
a 45-foot timber bridge. 

The men from CPS Camp 30 at Wal- 
halla, Michigan, will be incorporated in this 
camp soon. 


CPS Camp 31, Camino, Cal., administered 
by the Mennonite Central Committee. 


There are 135 men in CPS 31; this in- 
cludes the base camp at Camino and the 
side camps at Tahoe, Mosquito, Caldor 
Airport and Georgetown, all in the Eldo- 
rado National Forest, the Forest Hill side 
camp in the Tahoe National Forest, Feather 
River Branch side camp in the Plumas 
Forest and a timber cruising crew in the 
Stanislaus National Forest. 

The work is largely fire prevention and 
suppression. During the summer months 
the camp is split up into fire camps of 
six to fifteen men placed in strategic points 
throughout the forest. They do such pre- 
suppression work as maintaining lookouts, 
keeping bridges and roads in repair and 
maintaining telephone lines. They are always 
on call for actual forest fire fighting, but so 
far, this year, the actual suppression work 
has been limited to small fires, due largely 
to the proper placing of the men and the 
efficiency of the presuppression work. 

During the other periods, such projects 
as road construction, creating and maintain- 
ing recreation facilities and construction and 
maintenance of dams to protect the great 
watersheds are carried on. 

One crew is working in the pear orchards 
under the emergency farm progam and 
anothe is working in Placerville on For- 
estry office work, as stockmen and as me- 
chanics in Forest Service Equipment. 
Another group of about 20 men are working 
at the Institute of Forest Genetics, an 
experimental station connected with the 
University of California. The work is ex- 
perimentation with all varieties of pine 
trees and includes botanical work in the 
laboratory, photography, specialized garden- 
ing, statistical work and maintenance. 





The number of CPS men in Forestry 
camps is definitely decreasing. There are 
a number of reasons for this. A number 


of men have been dissatisfied with the 
projects. In a survey of all the camps 
made by the NSBRO some time ago, four 
major difficulties were listed by the men. 

1. Lack of mechanical equipment and 
resulting wastage of manpower. “The men,” 
says the report, “spend countless days in 
pick and shovel and rake work doing jobs 
that power machinery could do in a few 
hours. The cheapness of the labor supply 
makes this work possible. The assignees 
feel that if their work is really of such 
‘national importance’ the relatively small 
amount of machinery needed could be made 
available despite military needs. Working 
with primitive tools, when one realizes that 
his year’s work could be done in a few 
days by power machinery, is most dis- 
couraging, especially to a skilled worker.” 

“A caterpillar tractor with an expanding 
wedge will fell a form foot in 12 minutes,” 
one camper wrote, “but it takes a two- 
man crew half a day to fell and clear such 
a tree. No commercial company hired to 
clear as large a ditch as the one we have 
worked on would use hand labor.” 

Another reported, “A group of campers 
were sent to work in a gravel pit, where 
there was a large steam shovel. The For- 
estry foreman told them that the shovel 
could not be used for digging but was a 
handy place to get inside of when it rained. 
The pit was worked by hand on and off for 
a year. The shovel was never used and 
was finally shipped off to the Army.” 

2. Marginal and seasonal projects. “Many 
of the projects do not seem to be really 
necessary,” some of the men stated in this 
summary. “Many of the men feel that the 
projects they engage in would not be under- 
taken at any time if there were not a 
supply of very cheap labor available. These 
projects necessitate only the simplest of 
manual ‘motions, are temporary and of little 
value to society. No doubt they are help- 
ful or enjoyable to some but are not of 
great conservation or recreational value. 
Likewise during certain seasons men engage 
in work of small value since they are 
located on projects concerned primarily 
with jobs. carried on in other seasons of 
the year.’ 

3. Shifting technical personnel and lack 
of adequate planning. One camper wrote, 
“Approximately 120 man-days were lost 
when a grading job was condemned as a 
result of a misunderstanding between two 
technical offices.” 

mA fifteen-man crew spent four weeks 
quarrying and hauling rocks for a retaining 
wall, at the end of which time it was de- 
clared, first, that the rock was the wrong 
kind, and, second, there was to be no 
wall.” 

4. “Lack of education either of project 
details or of broad social aspects of the 
project. The lack of adequate attempts 
by the technical personnel to explain either 
the details fully or to explain the social 
significance of the projects has tended to 
diminish enthusiasm and cause misunder- 
standing of the value of the work.” Defi- 
nite attempts to remedy this condition have 
been made, for example, in Wellston under 
the direction of Mr. Henry F. McCormick, 
assistant project superintendent. 

In an Administrative Directive, definite 
plans for project education have been made 
for all camps. This includes a half-time 
Project Education assignee and courses on 
project time for at least an hour a week. 

Forest Service officials are not unaware 
of these problems. As long ago as Febru- 
ary of this year Mr. C. Edward Behre, 


assistant to the chief, made these sugges- 
tions about CPS Forestry camps that were 
sent to all regional offices: 
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1. Care in the selection of superintendents 
and foremen. 

2. Systematic orientation courses. 

3. Talks by visiting Forest officials on the 
larger aspects of the program. 

“It must be emphasized,” Mr. Behre 
wrote, “that we are dealing with a serious- 
minded and generally well-educated group 
of men who will respond to sympathetic 
leadership.” 

In their letter accompanying the report, 
Chiefs Clapp and Granger commented: 

“It will be regrettable if we allow these 
thousands of young men who are now pass- 
ing through our hands, to gain a negative 
impression of our work rather than a sound 
understanding of the nation’s forestry prob- 
lem and of the social and economic benefits 
inherent in our program. 

“Beyond this we want to make the best 
possible use of their labor by maintaining 
the morale and creating the understanding 
of objectives upon which both quantity and 
quality of the output will depend.” 

“In the heat of war,” Mr. Behre told the 
Assistant Director’s school, “we should not 
lose sight of the long range objectives in 
forest conservation nor minimize the im- 
portance of the forest program. Certainly, 
men in Civilian Public Service should be 
expected, above all others, to keep their 
feet on the ground in that respect.” 


Bowte (not Beltsville) 


CPS Camp 34 at Bowie, Maryland, is 
the only CPS camp administered by all 
three of the peace church agencies; 45 of 
the men work at the National Wildlife 


Experimental Station under the 
ment of Interior. 

The other 16 CPS men are working with 
the Forestry Service on regeneration, the 
establishment of forests on bare lands and 
silviculture, which is forestry management 
in established forests. There are some 
experiments going on, which range from 
initial installations to final measurements 
and survival studies. The work in regen- 
eration involves seed studies, seed bed cul- 
ture, prelifting treatments, stock storage, 
drouth hardness and field planting practices 
In silviculture, the experiments cover 
wound healing, fertilizing practices and 
seedling physiology. 

The research for improved forestry prac- 
tices is approached along four different lines. 

There are some studies which add to the 
general knowledge of the behavior of the 
timber species and some which evaluate 
tree culture practices. Two additional types 
of study of recent origin have been under- 
taken in forest research at the Beltsville 
Forest Laboratory. One is the use of chem- 
ical growth regulators in treating plant 
parts to get a desired physiological re- 
sponse. Another is the use of protective 
plant coatings to lessen water loss during 
the early period after reforestation planting. 

The chemicals used as plant growth regu- 
lators are organic compounds of the aro- 
matic series. They have been used with 
marked success in other botanical fields to 
stimulate rootings of cuttings, delay fruit 
drop in orchards and to set seedless fruits 
and vegetables without pollenation. The 
object in forest research is to use these 
same chemicals if possible, to stimulate root 
growth in seedlings, to delay breaking of 


Depart- 


dormancy in stock storage and to increase 
drouth hardiness of stock for field planting. 
Protective coatings, particularly of Dowax 
and paraffine compounds, have been suc- 
cessfully used on ornamental plants during 
transit and transplanting and are now being 
tried on forest stock at the Station. 

A specially designed drought machine 
is. used to test drought hardness and the 
effectiveness of protective coatings. About 
15 machine runs of a week or more duration 
have been made with some 5,000 plants 
Seven wounding experiments have been set 
up, embracing about 500 trees. These trees 
received from 10 to 32 artificial wounds 
and then are treated with dressings that 
contain the hormones. 

Dipping, soaking, spraying and vapor 
treatment of plants with hormones has been 
applied to planting stock in storage so as 
to maintain dormancy and lengthen the 
seasonal planting period into the spring 
Hormones and protective coatings have 
been applied to seeds to enhance their keep- 
ing qualities. 

To date, the use of hormones in forestry 
practice does not seem too promising 
though some restricted use is foreseen 
Some good results have been had in fer- 
tilizing-mulch studies to cover denuded 
land. In all exeriments about 40,000 trees 
have been planted experimentally and there 
have been some 2,000 large transplants. 

JosepH W. SHOWALTER 


Parachutes (from page 3) 


hard manual labor; this was all part of 
the preliminary training. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Parachutes—(from page 5) 


When thirty of the men took their para- 
chute training on the ropes and the tower, 
the other thirty alternated on trail building 
and wood cutting and construction work. 

Six of the men were trained as parachute 
packers and repairers but they, too, took 
the training and the jumps. 

In June, the “Tin Goose” (the plane 
hired by the Forest Service) took the men 
‘up for their first trial. Not one man re- 
fused to make his first parachute jump, 
which is considered an enviable record for 
any group. One man wrote “after chal- 
lenges from various individuals I suppose 
I would have stepped out without a 
chute. 

The jumpers wear a padded high col- 
lared canvas jacket and zippered pants that 
are belted over the jacket. They wear a 
football helmet with a wire face mask, 
rubber canvas corset, and ankle brace straps 
sewn into the trousers and buckled under 
the feet to distribute the first opening 
shock of the parachute. 

The Forestry Service requires at least 
seven practice jumps before jumping to a 
fire. After the arduous training on the 
ropes and on the tower and after the 
practice jumps, the men were divided up 
into groups of about 10 and sent to stra- 
tegic points in the western national forests. 

The smoke jumper unit is broken up into 
six camps now. When not on call the men 
are setting up telephone lines, haying on 
the airport, making “shakes,” trail building, 
repairing buildings, chopping wood, clearing 
out stumps and dead trees around the air- 
port, maintaining trails and getting ready 
to fight fires. 

There have been some injuries, almost all 
of them leg or foot injuries due to landings. 
Sprains and broken ankles seem to pre- 
dominate. 

One man is working at a lookout station 
in Montana, and each of the units has a 
CPS cook. Only two men transferred out 
of the project during the parachute season. 

Due to the unusual weather this year 
a great number of fires started after the 
usual fire-season was over. The lookout 
stations were no longer manned and the 
detection of these fires depended almost 
entirely upon airplanes. According to a 
Forest Service report “Parachute jumpers 
are paying large dividends.” 


The Background (from page 1) 


wood will be even higher after the war. 
Reconstruction work, new housing, and new 
technological ideas will make new demands. 
It is impossible to say if we will still use 
the high proportion of the world’s output; 
it may be quite some time before the wood 
and pulp and paper exporting countries will 
again be producing. 
+ * * 

The virgin original stands of trees are by 
far the best producers of saw timber—tim- 
ber that is large enough to be made into 
boards. The second-growth trees have been 
badly mismanaged or neglected. 

We have some 100 million acres of virgin 
timber left; there are 360 million acres of 
second growth. But, because of man’s neg- 
lect, the virgin trees contain 1,267 billion 
board feet, the second growth only 497 bil- 
lion board feet. With proper management 
and protection the second growth can be 
greatly improved. 

* * * 


Three-quarters of the forest land in this 
country is privately owned, over 430 mil- 
lion acres. Much of the government owned 
land is commercially useless. Privately 


owned land is capable of growing nine- 
tenths of the country’s timber. 
Two-thirds of the land that influences 
water sheds are privately owned 
95 per cent of the timber cut each year 
is cut from private lands. 
* * * 


The Department of Agriculture figures 
that the annual growth of all the forests 
in the country is 113 billion cubic feet a 
year, while the annual loss for use, cutting, 
fires and diseases is 13.5 billion cubic feet. 
This country suffers the unbelievable loss of 
2 billion cubic feet of wood a year in peace 
time. (A cord of wood equals 128 cubic 
feet.) 

The present statistics for saw timber are 
even more appalling. During the years 
1941-42, the drain (loss plus use) almost 
doubled the growth. 

* * * 


Exclusive of timbering and grazing and 
power rights, the value of such forest prod- 
ucts as naval stores, maple sugar and 
Christmas trees equals 100 million dollars 
a year. 

* * * 

Over half our forest lands are valuable 

for the grazing of live stock. 
oe + * 


Conservation of forests does not mean 
permanently setting aside huge tracts of 
forest land—taking them out of use. Trees 
are a_ self-producing resource. Selective 
cutting is not only economically useful but 
necessary for the well being of the forests 
themselves. Conservation does mean plan- 
ning and protection and management. 

Forests are remarkable in the varied 
uses they may be put to. Planned lumber- 
ing and grazing, recreation and wild life 
protection can all go on at the same time. 
And if the program has been planned cor- 
rectly the forests will be better for this. 

* om * 

The first National Forest was set aside by 
President Harrison in 1891. In June 1942 
there were 160 national forests with an area 
of about 178 million acres in 35 states and 
2 territories. 

The United States Forest Service was set 
up in 1905, under the Department of Agri- 
culture. There are about 5,000 regular civil 
service employees and quite a number of 
temporary tower guards and other s>asonal 
workers. 

There are three main jobs done by the 
Forest Service. The first is the administra- 
tion of the immense national forests. Sec- 
ondly, they conduct research on all types of 
forestry, on fire prevention and on insect 
and disease control. Lastly, they cooperate 
with state and private agencies in establish- 
ing protection against fires, giving technical 
advice to farmers, and other types of public 
service. CPS men in Cooperstown, Glen- 
dora, and especially in Beltsville, are aiding 
in the research work. 

* . + 


Some of the ripe timber on the National 
Forest land is sold to private owners. Only 
those trees marked as ready to be cut by 
the Forestry men can be used. A fair price 
is determined, often by auction, and no 
one may obtain a monopoly on this timber 
nor hold it for speculation. 

Since Federal property is not taxable, 25 
per cent of the gross receipts of the national 
forests is turned over to the states for 


school and road taxes, to be used in the, 


counties where the national forests are 
located. An additional 10 per cent is spent 
on road building in the forests themselves, 
so that 35 per cent of the proceeds go to 
the direct bene‘it of the local communities. 


163 million acres of private land are with- 
out any form of protection against fire, 
much of this in the South. Fire has burned 
over 178 per cent of this area. On the 
other hand, private land and Federal and 
state lands that are protected have a fire 
loss of just one per cent. 

There were about 200,000 forest fires of 
varying sizes in the country in 1943, about 
10,000 of which were in National Forests. 
CPS men, especially those in the west, are 
doing a great deal of fire-prevention and 
fire-fighting work. The parachute jumpers 
are especially valuable in their work of 
spotting and fighting fires in inaccessible 
areas. This year the fires started after the 
normal “fire season” was over, after the 
temporary watch guards were released. The 
parachute jumpers have been considered an 
enormous help in this. emergency. 


* * * 


Fire and mismanagement are not the only 
threats to the forests. The western pine 
beetle, for instance, killed almost as much 
of the ponderosa ae as was cut in the 
years 1931-35. This is 15 times as much as 
was burnt during the same period. 


* * * 


The importance of the forests in regulat- 
ing stream control, minimizing floods and 
so holding soil in place and providing water 
for irrigation cannot be exaggerated. Ac- 
curate measurements for one instance may 
suffice. In 1931, a 27-inch rainfall fell into 
two watersheds of the Yazoo River. One 
of the watersheds was forested, one was not. 
There was no erosion on the forested shed 
and half of one percent of the water ran 
off. On the non-forested side 62 per cent 
of the water ran off and flooded the area 
and 34 tons per acre of the top soil washed 
away. 

“The beneficial effects of forest cover in 
regulating stream flow and preventing ero- 
sion may well represent greater values than 
the timber crop,” said the 1940 Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture. The Mis- 
sissippi flood of 1927 cost 246 lives and 
some 300 million dollars. Some forestry 
work may well be construed as socially 
significant. 

* * * 


Millions of acres of privately owned 
forest land are so poorly stocked that they 
must be classed as idle. With protection 
some will reproduce naturally, but it is 
estimated that at least 25 million acres will 
require planting. At the rate this was go- 
ing before the war (it is less now), this 
would take 100 years to complete. 


ae 


At the same rate it will take 30 years 
to complete the planting of the national 
forest lands that need artificial restoration 


es 


With the formation of the CCC in March 
1933, thousands of young men were given 
the opportunity to aid in conservation work. 
Work with the Forest Service was the 
largest single project. On Oct. 1, 1935, there 
were 500 thousand men in 2,400 CCC camps 
throughout the country. CCC was discon- 
tinued in 1942. On October 13, 1943, there 
were 1,681 men in CPS Forestry camps. 


* * * 


The Forestry Service of the Department 
of Agriculture has said: “To meet the re- 


quirements of the people and to provide 
for normal safety and export, the annual 
growth of our forests should at least be 
doubled.” 
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In Prison 


Five or more conscientious objectors at 
the Lewisburg, Pa., Federal Penitentiary 
embarked on a hunger strike Sept. 28 in 
protest. against censorship regulations. 

As the fast entered its fourth week, last 
week, prison officials were considering 
forced feeding of the men. “We will not 
permit them to injure their health, that’s 
sure,” a spokesman said. 

Some, if not all, of the strikers came 
from the group which has refused to work 
since last May 31 in the prison in protest 
against the institution’s inter-racial policies. 
There still remains a small number continu- 
ing the work strike, it was understood. 

The action of these men, plus the con- 
tinuance of the inter-racial work strike at 
the Danbury, Conn., prison, led Dr. Evan 
W. Thomas and Julius Eichel to renew their 
requests for a special camp for non-coopera- 
tive CO prisoners, much the same situa- 
tion as was used by the army during the 
last war. 

At that time, according to Mr. Eichel, 
an internment camp was set up at Ft. 
Douglas, Utah, which “served to lessen the 
friction that is common to prison life.” In 
the camp the men’s time was their own 
behind the barbed wire enclosures, and the 
censorship on mail and _ visitors was 
removed. 

Mr. Eichel made clear, however, that “in 
recommending this setup we do not con- 
done the internment of pacifists.” 

While making no official answer, the 
Bureau of Prisons expressed doubts about 
the proposal, pointing out that a new type 
of institution under its own jurisdiction 
would require an act of Congress. 

If the camp were to be attached to one 
of the existing institutions, they failed to 
see the advantages of the system, it was 
said. A Bureau representative stated also 
that “only about 25” COs in prison are re- 
fusing to cooperate, a number which he con- 
sidered rather low for a separate camp 

* + * 

Eleven CO prisoners have been authorized 
for parole during the past two weeks unde 
the terms of Executive Order 8641 fo 
violators of the Selective Service Act. They 
are: 

Agard H. Bailey, Springield Camp t Manes 

Colo, 

Stanton Craigie, Danbury to Mancos 
Jasper N. Gordon, Leavenworth to IAO 
Chester D. Eskew, Ashland to IAO. 

William Rowin, Texarkana to [AO 

Herman J. Dalkey, Ashland to IAO. 

John Durand, Danbury to IAO 

Lloyd Scaff, Tucson to IAO. 

Charles T. Cannella, Danbury to IAO. 

Frank L. Aumack, Ashland to IAO. 

Everett E. Sanborn, Mill Point to [AO 

a 

A total of 93 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent 
to prison between Oct. 6 and 19 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. The 
list included 71 Jehovah's Witnesses. 
Walked Out of CPS 
W. Roland Cook, Coleville, Cal.—Ashland, 1 yr. 

1 day. 

Refused to Report to CPS 

Melvin W. Strouse—Danbury, 5 yrs. 
Carlton W. Wenner—Danbury, 5 yrs. 
Refused Physical Examination 

Phil H. Conner, N. M.—Texarkana, 5 yrs. 
Meredith E. Dallas—Ashland, 3 yrs. 

Henry Dixon—Texarkana, 3 yrs 

Francis Hall —Ashland, 3 yrs. 

Edward A. Leiss—Danbury, 3 yrs. 

Preston B. Luitweiler—Ashland, 3 yrs 


Refused to Report for Army Induction 


Rubin Abramowitz—Ashland, 30 mos. 
Jack W. Bagley, Redwood City, Cal.—MeNeil, 2 


yrs. 
Michael Bankowsky—Danbury, 3 yrs. 


Lloyd A. Burchard—-Tucson, 2 yrs. 

William Eise—Danbury, 2 yrs 

Thorger W. Johnson, Wash.—MceNeil, 15 mos. 

Francis C. Hawes—Danbury, 4 yrs. (Second sen- 
tence). 

Clovis C. Jones—Texarkana, 3 yrs. 

Ralph N. Levy—Texarkana, 2 yrs. 

James E. Powers, Ill.—Sandstone, 3 yrs. 

Zygmunt Roguski—Chillicothe, 5 yrs. 

Max Seldner—Ashland, 3 yrs. 

Ralph E. Siegel—Ashland, 3 yrs. 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


Refused to Report to CPS 
Clifton S. Bowden—El Reno, 5 yrs. 
Clyde A. Davis—Mill Point, 5 yrs. 
Elbert D. Fisher—Leavenworth Farm, 3 yrs. 
Frederick Gott, Jr.—Danbury, 3 yrs. 
Lynn C. Hoover—Springfield Camp, 2 yrs. 


Clarence M. Kornstett—Leavenworth Camp, 5 yrs. 


Curtis D. Lalonde—Sandstone, 5 yrs. 
Henry W. Millhiser—Tueson, 1 yr 

Russel W. Robbins—-Danbury, 3 yrs 

John Sirski—Danbury, 3 yrs. 

William A. Tseko—Danbury, 3 yrs. 

John R. Witkowski—Springfield Camp, 5 yrs 


Refused Physical Examination 


Gail E. Amman—Leavenworth Camp, 4 yrs. 
Leonard L. Flowers—El Reno, 5 yrs. 

James C. Jefferson—Leavenworth Camp, 5 yrs 
Arthur Light—Leavenworth Camp, 5 yrs. 

James N. McQuery—Springfield Camp, 4 yrs 
Percy W. Moser—Mill Point, 2 yrs. 

James G. Myers -El Reno, 5 yrs 

Domme CG. Turner—Tallahassee, term not given 


Refused to Report for Army Induction 
Anthony Arcidiacona--Danbury, 3 yrs. 
Joseph Bauman—Ashland, 5 yrs. 

Weller A. Bourke—-Montgomery, 1 yr. 1 day 
Edward A. Bowden—Tueson, 5 yrs. 

Henry W. Busch--Springfield Camp, 30 mos 
John R. Darling—Terre Haute, 5 yrs. 

Henry W. Davis—El Reno, 5 yrs. 
Donald G. Estey—Danbury, 3 yrs 

Soel C. Euret—Springfield Camp, 5 yrs. 
Benjamin A. Ewy—Leavenworth Farm, 3 yrs 
Henry F. Festor—Chillicothe, 5 yrs. 
Michael Fratrick—Terre Haute, 3 yrs 
Mitchell M. Galka—Chillicothe, 5 yrs 
Themas O. Griffin—El Reno, 5 yrs 

Max E. Grinnett—Tucson, 18 mos 

John R. Hadfield—Terre Haute, 4 yrs 

Aubry R. Hall--Mill Point, 2 yrs 

Donald M. Hall—Mill Point, 2 yrs. 

Ira D. Hamiton--Lewisburg Farm Camp, 5 vrs 
Eugene R. Harper—Leavenworth Farm, 3 yrs. 
Dale G. Hines—Terre Haute, 5 yrs 

Jean A. Hines—Chillicothe, 5 yrs 

Richard F. Hundley—Chillicothe, 5 yrs 
Daniel Hurtads—Chillicothe, 5 yrs 

Ar‘hur Jagoda—Chillicothe, 5 yrs 

Eddie A. Jeanes—Tueson, 1 yr 

Floyd E. Johnson—Texarkana, 3 yrs 
Aubrey J. Jones—-Ashland. 5 yrs 

James T. Jones—Chillicothe. 5 yrs. 
Leonard W. Judy—Tueson, 15 mos. 

Frederick H. Kerr—Texarkana, 3 yrs. 
Benedict Kukulinski—Sandstone, 3 yrs 
George H. Leathem—Chillicothe, 5 yrs. 
Harold D. Miller--Leavenworth Farm, 3 yrs. 
Harry D. Morris—Texarkana, 5 yrs. 

Henry O. Murphy—El Reno, 1 yr. 1 day 
Leory Owens—Atlanta Camp, 1 yr. 1 day 
Donald L. Patterson—-Tucson, 18 mos. 

Lester J. Reickenberg -SpringSeld Camp, 3 yrs 
Norman A. Reynolds—El Reno, 5 yrs 
Forest Shanks-—-Springfield Camp, 5 yrs 
John M. Sharrock—Leavenworth Camp, 18 mos. 
Hugh M. Smethers—Tucson, 18 mos 

Basil R. Spivey—Mill Point, 2 yrs 

Homer L. Stapleton—Tallahassee, 3 yrs 
Ranzel R. Stroer—El Reno, 4 yrs 

Domingo Trebino—Texarkana. 3 yrs 
Masimo Trebino—Texarkana, 3 yrs 

James M. Thompson—Texarkana, 18 mos 
Jesus _Trevino—Texarkana, 3 yrs 

Narris M. Wallis—Texarkana, 3 yrs 


Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. 
For Military Service 
Big Flats: Donald M. Solenberger, IAO 
Cascade Locks: Floyd W. Williams, IA 
Chenango County, N. Y. (CPS farmer): Jasper 
A. Miller, TAO. 
Gro*toes: Byron G. Fuss, [AO 
Marienville: Charles E. Kuhn, IAO. 
Medical Lake, Wash., hospital: Herbert D. Pet- 
tengill, Jr., IA. 
Norwich, Conn., hospital: William F. Milbrath 
IA 


Svkesville, Md., hospital: Louis L. Garber. IAO 
Terry: Ralph D. Hartzler, IAO: Taul M. 
Springer, TAO. 


For Physical Disability 

Belton: Arthur F. Classen, Garfield V. Graumann, 
Harry W. Stoll. 

Big Flats: Stanley L. Roberts. 

Camino: Edgar T. Albritton, George R. Nikkel. 

Cascade Locks: Kenneth O. Brechbiel, Raymond 
W. Bryant, Glenn D. Calkins, Franklin W 
German, Kenneth M. Kolhoff, John R. Krhen, 
William L. Lowber, Jack M. Mulkey, Robert 
E. Wilder. 

Coleville: Thomas J. Carter. 

Cooperstown: Jacob O. Kamm. 

Lyndhurst: Dennis W. McAllister. 

Powellsville: Pietro Di Donato, Thaddeus E 
Knorr, Thomas L. Young. 

Santa Barbara: David LeCisire. 

Terry: Daniel J. Glick, Sherman M. Shrock. Lor 
raine K. Stahl, Orville C. Stutzman, Doland 
V. Unruh 

Trenton: Harold G. Deines. 

Waldport: Holley V. Allerson, Dominic J. Pinta: 

Walhalla: Water D. Birch, Marvin O. Ehrman 

West Campton: William B. Hull. 


For Occ i IR 


Grottoes: Daniel N. Rissler. 


Transferred to CPS Reserve (Over 38) 

Big Flats: Nathan G. Wagner 

Camino: David G. Boldt. 

North Fork: Roy Roth 

Walked Out 

Kane: Redman Battle, Earl G. Rideout, Howard 

A. Carroll. 
Sykesville, Md., hospital: Charles C. Walker 





Vegeta rilans 


The Vegetarian Pacifist Society is polling 
CPS camps to determine how many volun- 
teers would like a vegetarian unit of their 
own. 

The formation of a camp would serve 
as a pattern for a permanent colony, the 
announcement said. “Previous vegetarian 
habits will not be required although conver- 
sion to this basic principle is expected.” 

Those interested were asked to writ 
Reuben Nevitsky, 262 East Broadway, New 
York City 


C.0.s and the Law 


Charles Mayor, 18-year-old Jehovah's 
Witness of Arthurdale, W. Va., is being 
recommended for discharge from the army 
to allow him to appeal for a IV-E classifica- 
tion. 

In seeking a CO status, the youth failed 
to file an appeal, and, he charged later, was 
forcibly inducted by local officials. The 
Department of Justice said it could find no 
basis for the charge. 

Selective Service recommended that he be 
discharged, however, and his release, if 
granted, will probably come “for the con- 
venience of the government.” 

- 


Romaine E. Zahm, convicted of walking 
out of Camp Merom, Ind., last April, has 
agreed to go back to CPS in lieu of a 

(Continued on page 8) 
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CPS Future (from page 1) 


be opened. Much of the request, however, 
is already accomplished in the pending 
transfer of 800 men within the next two 
months. 

3. The types of special service projects 
to be broadened to include more social 
service and projects “in areas of human 
need.” This again was a request strongly 
made by the Friends and to a lesser extent 
by the Brethren. 

The answer to this was not a flat no but 
a restatement of the Selective Service posi- 
tion that there is no doubt of the need for 
= in the areas already opened and that 

CPS has yet to fill its current commitments. 
General Hershey was also concerned about 
the public’s acceptance of such new projects. 

4. Help with CPS dependency problems. 
This, General Hershey agreed, was a load 
that should be assumed by the Congress 
and promised to add his support to any 
legislation that was introduced. (The Gen- 
eral has twice before asked Congress for 
such provisions.) 

5. Pay for men who want it. The repre- 
sentatives pointed out that when the pro- 
gram first started, they were thinking only 
about a year’s service without anticipating 
financial needs aggravated by extended 
service. 

General Hershey indicated that, while he 
thought pay would raise more problems 
than it would settle, he was willing to con- 
sider the advisability of putting a pay pro- 
vision in his budget and letting Congress 
settle the matter once and for all. 


Friends, Brethren, ACLU 


Both the Friends and Brethren issued 
statements of their platforms before the 
meeting, outlining their aims and _ prin- 
ciples. 

In a memorandum to all Friends camps, 
the AFSC listed: 

Acceptance by the men of higher stand- 
ard of work and moral conduct than the 
minimums demanded by Selective Service ; 
establishment of special reception and 
placement centers; development of a 
“vital” program of religious and educational 
leadership; Selective Service agreement to 
grant the AFSC more control in camps in 
view of the committee’s willingness to as- 
sume greater responsibility ; and lastly, sim- 
plification of CPS administrative ma- 
chinery. 

The Brethren memorandum, directed to 
Selective Service rather than to the camps, 
asked for the following, but indicated that 
the BSC did not intend to make any of 
them primary issues. 

A larger selection of special projects; two 
or more induction centers, a more thorough 
project education program; compensation 
on special projects sufficient to care for the 
men’s dependents; and “a reasonable salary 
to those men desiring it.” 

Prior to the meeting, the ACLU 
a letter to General Hershey 
Ernest Angell 

That Selective Service relinquish all di- 
rect control of the camps to the agencies, 
retaining only the machinery to inspect 
them periodically. 

That the Camp Operation Section be re- 
placed by a Staff of civilians in full charge 
of CPS matters. 

That IV-E registrants be assigned di- 
rectly to special projects as well as to re- 
ligious camps and the government camp. 

The ACLU felt that these changes would 
remove the criticism of military contro] as 
well as charges that CPS is too much under 
the thumb of Selective Service. The pro- 
posals were also designed to prevent the 


urged in 
signed by 


imprisonment of “many” men who prefer 
jail to work camp assignment. 

In addition, the letter advocated pay ar- 
rangement similar to that in the last war 
when objectors were permitted to keep their 
wages up to the amount of a soldier's pay. 
For the others, “if any camp, agency or in- 
dividual employer chooses to pay up to a 
soldier’s wage, it may be permitted to do 
so. 


Dependency (from page 1) 


gether perhaps to live cooperatively and 
arrange for one another to care for all the 
children while the other mothers work. 
(2) That wives first on the scene or native 
to towns near CPS camps might be able to 
assist in the orientation of new arrivals. 
(3) That wives who remain in their home 
communities might learn of other CO wives 
near them in the same situation who may 
be willing to work out some sort of co- 
operative living arrangements for mutual 
financial benefit.” 


Camps Closing (from page 1) 


clude a training school for delinquent chil- 

dren at Union Grove, Wis., and mental hos- 

pitals at Yankton, S. D.: Kalamazoo, 

Mich.; Winnebago, Wis.; Cherokee, Ta. ; 

and Pueblo, Colo. ; 
aoe 


The Maine dinilesigiae Experiment Sta- 
tion has requested the services of six CPS 
men, a unit to be assigned to the MCC if 
approved by Selective Service. A similar 
request for three men came from the 
Cornell Agricultural College. 

Meanwhile the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice has withdrawn its tentative overture 
to discover if CPS men would be willing to 
act as subjects in a series of studies with 
gonorrhea. The Service had indicated it 
could use from 250 to 1,000 men but now 
reports that it can obtain subjects from 
other sources. 

Another proposal, to use ten CPS men as 
malaria “guinea pigs,” was cancelled by the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. 


C.O.s and the Law (from page 7) 
five-year prison sentence. 
signed to the government camp. 

The alternative was offered him by a 


He is being as- 


Terre Haute, Ind., Federal Judge after 
Zahm had failed to establish his claim that 
CPS was illegal because it was under mili- 
tary direction. Zahm was arrested while 
picketing the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton this summer. 

. * 

R. Boland Brooks, formerly of the Ad- 
visory Section of the NSBRO and more 
recently co-director of the NCCO’s Legal 
Service for COs, has refused to report for 
his Oct. 21 induction date into CPS. 

Brooks asked to be assigned to Mancos 
rather than to one of the agency camps, 
feeling that his refusal to report would 
therefore be a more direct protest. 

* * of 
_ A Federal Judge in New Haven, Conn., 
invited an American citizen who had failed 
to report for induction to leave the United 
States and stay out, according to news- 
paper accounts. 

The defendant, Stanley McCarsky, an 
arms plant worker, was not a CO but ob- 
jected to induction because he felt he war- 
ranted a hardship classification. 

Judge Carroll C. Hincks said he had no 
legal right to order McCarsky to leave, be- 
cause he was a citizen, but Said he was 
giving him ample opportunity “inasmuch as 

_ 





he doesn’t like this country, to pick another 
one.’ 


C.P.S. Affiliations 


Last listing of CPS by affiliation was July 
1, 1943. All those with more than 50 mem- 
bers follow: 

Mennonite 

Brethren 

Methodist 

Friends .. 

Non-affiliated 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 

Presbyterian USA .. 

Congregational Christian 

Northern Baptist 

War Resisters .. 

Church of Christ 

Catholic 

Lutheran .. 

Episcopal . 

Evangelical 


2,557 
(about) 800 
520 


(about) 


and Reformed 


Government Notes 


Starting today, Selective Service will 
speed up the classification of delinquents, 
those who fail to register, return question- 
naires, report for physical examination, etc. 

New regulations state that all delinquents 
between 18 and 45 shall promptly be classed 
I-A, I-A-O, or IV-E without the formality 
of going through intervening steps. They 
will still have the right of appeal, however, 
providing they did not knowingly become 
delinquent. 

Those between 18 and 38 who fail in the 
future to report either to the army or to 
CPS will be reported immediately to the 
U. 8S. Attorneys. A local board may enlist 
the aid of police officials to locate a de- 
linquent or get in formation about him, 
but “in no event will the local board order 
or participate in a delinquent’s arrest.” 

* * * 


Lists of theological schools in which stu- 
dents are eligible for IV-D classifications 
have been sent to all State Directors of 
Selective Service. The lists are not neces- 
sarily final, it was explained, and Selective 
Service may still use discretion in the case 
of schools not included. 

es 

Another new ssidatin provides for de- 
ferment of those in seasonal occupations, 
such as migratory farm workers, provided 
they remain in such employment for eight 
months of the year and engage in some 
other “war essential” occupation during the 
off-season. Otherwise, they are allowed 
freedom to move about. 





